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EDITORIAL 


Three-Dimensional Managers 


ISTORY becomes intriguing when we 

think beyond the drafting-table stage 

and view it as the unfolding of a 
thought, a life, a social concept; when we 
think of it not as narrow and self-contained 
but rather as possessing height 
and depth and fullness—a chal- 
lenge to the imagination. 

Progressive city managers 
have long since ceased to think 
only of the physical, the draft- 
ing-table aspects of urban life. 
They know from experience 
that successful management can- 
not “live by bread alone” but 
must bring within its scope the 
entire field of personal and 
group relations. Further, during 
the last four years, they have 
had very definitely driven home 
the heights and depths of the 
various levels of government. Yet complete 
fullness has not been realized. 

But, to be specific, rather than think of 
crime prevention activities among children 
only as an economic investment, or of slum 
clearance and housing developments simply 
as improvements of physical surroundings, 
should we not think of them as they influ- 
ence the inner man, and agree with Kant 
that man should never be treated as a 
means only, but as an end in himself. His 
Personality is sacred. Is it not part of the 





task of the professional manager to lend his 
position and influence to the development, 
in his community, of this type of social 
responsibility ? 

The result of this social consciousness is 
expressed in the following gem 
by Joseph B. Strauss: “Build a 
street with a few houses along 
it and you have a hamlet; add 
a post office, a general store, a 
school and a church, and you 
have a village; add shops and 
factories, residences and the- 
aters, a city hall, a high school, 
a newspaper and a bank, and 
you have a city; add plants 
and industries, apartments and 
hotels, grand opera and civic 
centers, parks and boulevards, 
hospitals and universities, traf- 
fic police and speed fiends, and 
you have a metropolis; then add a Civic 
Conscience, Idealism, and Creative Energy, 
and you have a City of Destiny.” 

And that is the fullness of the vision of 
the manager: cities of height and depth and 
breadth—cities with social consciousness. 


C.O ent 


City MANAGER 


Foster Disinger 


BINGHAMTON, New York 
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Editorial Comment 


Floods—Whose Problem? 

F local officials were ever in doubt as to 

whether soil erosion control and land use 
planning had any interest for the urban 
dweller, the picture that some of the flood 
areas presented during the past few weeks 
should awaken a determined concert of pur- 
pose for both urbanite and ruralite. While 
the farmer was watching his cornshocks, hay- 
stacks, outbuildings, and, worse yet, his fer- 
tile topsoil borne away in the clutches of 
the flood, the city folk witnessed these erst- 
while properties of the farm take possession 
of the first floors of their homes or business 
establishments by forcible entry. The tur- 
bulent waters accumulated their force in the 
rural areas but came down in all their fury 
on the towns and cities. Should more con- 
crete evidence be necessary to demonstrate 
further the imperative need for regional and 
national planning? 

Engineers have learned that flood control 
to be effective must be directed primarily at 
the source rather than at the scene of the 
trouble, and it is time that administrators 
took this lesson to heart. Disasters may be 
local, but their prevention demands planning 
that encompasses both cause and effect. This 
calls for the abandonment of narrow, paro- 
chial efforts and an awakening to the fact 
that administration must be as broad in its 
outlook as the problems which it attempts 
to solve. 


* * * 


Local Residence Virus 


N 1866 Joseph Rayner, town clerk of 
Bradford, England, was appointed town 
clerk of Liverpool, and Thomas McGowen, 
deputy town clerk of Liverpool, succeeded 
Rayner as town clerk of Bradford. This is 
an early example of the practice which pre- 
vails today in the English local government 
service. Vacancies are open to the most com- 
petent available person, and it matters not 
where his residence is. But the local resi- 
dence virus still contaminates the thinking 
of American provincials who attempt to 


solve the local relief problem by staffing the 
city service with relief labor. The manager 
of a large midwestern city whose health com- 
missioner had received a deserved promotion 
to a larger city wanted to fill the vacancy by 
appointing the health officer of a neighbor- 
ing county, a man with considerable experi- 
ence in public health work. But the local 
medical association resolved against it, and a 
local M.D. with no public health training 
received the appointment. 

We dare say this medical association 
would find it impossible to persuade a local 
citizen to forego the services of the best 
brain surgeon in the country for a delicate 
brain operation and to rely on “local prac- 
titioners for local operations.” Also, we 
presume that railroad service from this city 
to the Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minnesota, 
is functioning as usual. And yet the com- 
munity can be dissuaded from securing the 
best competence available to protect it from 
disease and epidemic because a local man 
needs the job. 

Another midwestern manager wanted to 
take advantage of two opportunities to ap- 
point as chief of police and then as director 
of safety an outstanding police chief of na- 
tional renown. But the charter had raised 
the barrier against outside men, and nothing 
could be done. 

This unenlightened prejudice against the 
appointment of outside men looms as the 
greatest single bar to the establishment of a 
career service in local government. The prog- 
ress of men who demonstrate their com- 
petence in the service of small cities is sti- 
fled. Young men of great promise are 
diverted from even entering the service be- 
cause opportunity is lacking in their own 
communities. The self-interest of adminis- 
trators, professional groups, employee organ- 
izations, city councils, and the communities 
themselves dictates a concerted drive to 
eliminate this prejudice in order that local 
government and administration may secure 
the benefits of a career service and achieve 
their fullest development. 
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Facts for the Administrator 


By JOHN W. SHAVER* 


Editorial Associate, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


The Municipal Year Book, 1936, off the press on April 15, is introduced by Mr. 
Shaver, who finds in it a wealth of facts garnished by interpretation and guidance. 


F RIP VAN WINKLE were to awaken 
today from his 20-year legendary sleep, 
he would find in the American city an 

amazing complexity of administrative func- 
tions. He would greet with but faint com- 
prehension such terms as “planning” and 
“social security.” He would find that mu- 
nicipal services had multiplied, that public 
service personnel had become greatly special- 
ized, that local debt had quadrupled, and 
that a national crisis had given rise to a 
whole new set of social principles. 

This does not mean that most of the ad- 
vancement in the art of municipal adminis- 
tration has come in the last 20 years. So 
much of it has, however, and so great have 
been the annual contributions, that many a 
person charged with administering municipal 
affairs must feel as if he had shared Rip’s 
blissful sleep. Where would Rip find answers 
to the questions that would crowd his mind? 
Where would even a public administrator, 
schooled in his métier, find guidance in an- 
swering such questions as these: What is the 
sum total of municipal experience with debt 
limitation? What is the general attitude 
of municipalities toward accepting federal 
funds for municipal improvement? What re- 
sponsibilities does the new social security 
program impose on local governments? The 
International City Managers’ Association 
has again canvassed the entire field of mu- 
nicipal administration and has embodied its 


factual findings in The Municipal Year 
Book, 1936. In these findings lie the 
answers. 


In physical volume this year’s biography 
of American cities is 20 per cent larger than 








* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Shaver was formerly on 
the editorial staff of McGraw-Hill Publications, 
and in 1934 was editor and publicity manager for 
the Illinois State Planning Commission. 


last year’s. In selection, arrangement, and 
presentation of material it tickles the mental 
palate of even the gourmet who must have 
his solid food of facts garnished with the 
greenery of interpretation and guidance. 
Although it is difficult to constrict within 
the limits of a few hundred words an ade- 
quate review of the 1936 Year Book’s vol- 
uminous reporting, two conclusions are in- 
escapable. To develop these conclusions it 
is probably best to quote from those persons 
who daily are studying and working with the 
multifarious functions of government re- 
ported upon. Listen first to John M. Gaus, 
professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, whose appraisal of the 
significant events and developments of the 
year invites the reader to sit down and par- 
take of the whole meal from caviar to cheese. 
“Constantly, in studying the various re- 
views of functional developments which fol- 
low in the succeeding pages, one is impressed 
by the heavy costs of our lack of prepared- 
ness for the expanded responsibilities of our 
local government; the lack of adequate exact 
knowledge on which to base programs of 
public works of all kinds; the confusion and 
cost resulting from mixing relief and public 
works without clarifying the respective ob- 
jectives and possibilities, and hence, prior- 
ities of each; the lack of long-time schedules 
of financing permanent public improvements. 
The present wave of public sentiment places 
blame for the resulting confusion and waste, 
with its sense of frustration, upon politicians, 
officeholders, and other tangible objects of 
attack. The fundamental truth is that we 
have, in our rapid development, outgrown 
the neighborhood and village conditions in 
which our political ideas were formed, and 
we have failed to achieve any adequate pos- 
itive conception of the city and its collective 
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services as essential parts in a true economy 
and welfare essential to all citizens. The 
overwhelming testimony of the experts who 
have prepared the surveys which follow 
points to continued progress among the pro- 
fessional public services—new ideas, appli- 
ances, methods of training, use of relief work 
by harassed, overworked officials serving on 
reduced salaries characterize the reports.” 

The first conclusion we are able to reach, 
then, is that the chief job of municipal ad- 
ministrators during the past year has been 
to dig themselves out of a welter of financial 
and personnel restrictions in which a con- 
tinued depression, abetted by political ex- 
pediency, has plunged them. But what hope 
is there for the future? Are public adminis- 
trators forever to spend their lives in peg- 
ging away at their individual tasks, without 
achieving “a more perfect Union” wherein 
each level of government discovers that the 
whele public administration job is one of 
co-operation rather than of competition? 
Norman N. Gill, research assistant in the de- 
partment of political science of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, furnishes the following facts 
upon which a second conclusion can be 
based: 

“More effective, efficient, and economical 
administration of governmental services 
through a greater degree of integration be- 
tween units of government has usually been 
thought of as possible of achievement 
through the adoption of one or more of the 
following devices: annexation; municipal 
federalism; creation of special districts; city- 
county separation or consolidation; consoli- 
dation of counties; abolition of townships 
and small special districts; creation of spe- 
cial rural municipalities; and independent 
statehood for our largest metropolitan re- 
gions. . . 

“Several more recent devices for further 
integration of governmental units, develop- 
ing at an accelerated pace in the post-war 
period and especially in the present depres- 
sion years, are worthy of consideration. 
First, the state legislature may permit muni- 
cipalities to exercise extraterritorial powers 
in areas beyond their legal limits but within 
their spheres of influence . . . Second, the 


central or parent city may furnish adjacent 
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smaller units with certain services, such as 
fire protection or police radio . . . Third, 
there may be a reallocation of functions 
from cities to counties . . . Fourth, the area 
of administration may be enlarged by vol- 
untary co-operation or mutual agreement be- 
tween two or more adjacent governmental 
units for the joint administration of certain 
services either by contractual or administra- 
tive agreement.” 

The second conclusion, combined with the 
first, can now be stated: Despite the fact 
that municipal administrators may have 
been meeting, foursquare, the day-to-day 
tasks imposed by the depression, “the chief 
problems and opportunities that were emerg- 
ing during the year,” again to quote Pro- 
fessor Gaus, ‘“‘were to be found in the reor- 
ganization of governmental functions and 
public finance among the different levels of 
government.” In between these conclusions 
lies a mass of factual data that not only sup- 
ports the conclusions but furnishes the ad- 
ministrator with facts and figures with which 
he can shape a hopeful forward course. 

What are some of the “in-between” facts? 
Let us take a few kaleidoscopic glimpses of 
routine functional developments: 

Phenomenal reductions in fire losses were 
recorded in 1935. Contributing reasons are: 
the enactment of state laws providing for 
inter-city and inter-county contracts for fire 
protection; extension of training programs 
for firemen to: the point where more than 
30,000 firemen attended schools in almost 
every one of the 48 states. 

State leagues of municipalities, alive to 
the necessity of keeping abreast of federal- 
municipal relationships, intensified their ef- 
forts to keep member municipalities in- 
formed and, through field representatives, 
to aid municipal officials in the solution of 
particularly pressing administrative prob- 
lems. 

Establishment by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of a school for training state 
and municipal police officers created a grow- 
ing demand for adequate police training in 
all municipalities and laid the foundation for 
pre-employment training, which “may yet 
provide for this country the best police train- 
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ing in the world.” Police radio systems are 
now operating in about 300 cities and 15 
states. 

Indices of municipal employment rose in 
the larger cities and dropped in the smaller 
cities in 1935. Forty-three cities made 82 
non-resident appointments dur- 
ing the year. Considerable prog- 
ress is reported in professional- 
izing the municipal service. Per- 
sonnel agencies prevail in cities 
over 100,000, while smaller 
cities have generally failed to 
recognize the significance of the 
personnel function. 

Centralized, co-ordinated, and 
co-operative purchasing for mu- 
nicipalities made encouraging 
progress in 1935, among specific 
developments being the estab- 
lishment of centralized purchas- 
ing in the state of Rhode Island 
and in the cities of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; Moline, Illinois; Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Danbury and Norwalk, 
Connecticut; and Frankfort, Indiana. There 
are now 229 cities and 36 counties which can 
be said to have centralized purchasing. 

Traditional local governments are ‘“‘thaw- 
ing out.” There is more plasticity. There 
are “new opportunities for molding, but 
there is yet an absence of a convincing 
model.” 

More and more laws are being adopted to 
authorize either the outright dissolution or 
the consolidation of local units. School dis- 
tricts show a “pronounced and persistent” 
tendency toward decrease in numbers. In- 
creased state participation in the support of 
schools is emphasizing the fact that many 
local school districts are too small to support 
a satisfactory program of education. 

There has been a marked advance in the 
establishment of unified state public welfare 
departments, the trend being definitely toward 
combining the administration of relief and 
public welfare, not only on the state level 
but on the local level as well. 

An “almost sensational record of both 
achievements and disappointments” in pub- 
lic housing marked 1935. Valuable physical 
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and financial standards were established and 
demonstrated for the first time through fed- 
eral action. “Housing is a current issue 
which must be met.” 

There is an increasing conviction that tax 
exemptions are the equivalent of govern- 
mental subsidies, and with this 
realization growing, the demand 
is being made that the subsidy 
be justified. 

Though the end of 1935 saw 
many cities in better financial 
positions than they held in 
1934, cities still face reduction 
of heavy indebtedness, restora- 
tion of pay cuts, and resump- 
tion of retrenched functions. 

Changes in federal policy con- 
cerning relief of unemployment 
have increased the necessity for 
both state and local expendi- 
tures on relief. State grants, 
revenue sharing, surcharges, and 
similar policies will take on increased signifi- 
cance during the year. 

County planning legislation has been 
passed in 26 states; legislation authorizing 
the creation of city planning commissions ex- 
ists in 42 states; and all but two states have 
planning commissions, 33 of them with stat- 
utory authority. 

Concerted efforts were made during the 
year to break down rigid residence restric- 
tions that hamper effective recruitment to 
the public service and that hinder the devel- 
opment of a genuine career service in gov- 
ernment. 

These statements of progress should suffice 
to whet the administrator’s desire to delve 
deeper, for details are not lacking. The Year 
Book again lists governmental and personnel 
data of all cities with populations of 10,000 
and over. It enumerates valuable personnel 
data for each of 746 cities similar to those 
contained in the 1935 edition. The 1936 
issue, however, includes data on cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000 population, lack- 
ing in the 1935 Year Book, and contains new 
information on appointments, separations, 
and personnel agencies. It presents, this year, 
several new features, notable among them 
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being a tabulation of state-administered, 
locally-shared taxes. This tabulation, cover- 
ing gasoline, motor-vehicle, corporation, pub- 
lic utility, income, sales, alcoholic beverage, 
and miscellaneous taxes, shows by states 
what jurisdiction administers each law, what 
the designated use of the tax is, what per- 
centage goes to the local district, and what 
the basis of distribution is. 

Another innovation is a set of tables show- 
ing direct payments made to the states for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, by the 
federal Departments of Agriculture, Labor, 
Interior, Treasury, and War, as well as emer- 
gency payments made by the FERA and 
PWA. Rounding out the section on fiscal 
data are all the facts, in table form, on state 
administrative control of local budgets, tax 
levies, and borrowing. 

The Year Book, obviously, is primarily for 


the use of the public administrator. Its 
factual information will enable him to review 
the entire country’s progress in his field of 
activity without his writing a single letter of 
inquiry. It can do more. It can stimulate 
him to increase his own knowledge and ex- 
tend that knowledge to the limits of his own 
community. Once more, to quote Professor 
Gaus: 

“The municipal official has done a remark- 
able job during the depression. It may seem 
ironic to reward him with the assignment of 
an additional task of educating the public. 
Yet until that task is undertaken by those 
who know most about the city, his work is 
endangered by the shifting winds of senti- 
ment of those who are ignorant of the prob- 
lems of the community in which they live 
and on which they are far more dependent 
than they realize.” 


Lessons from Scandinavian Cities 


By ROY V. PEEL* 


Associate Professor of Government, New York University 


Mr. Peel finds in the administration of cities of the North 
countries many lessons for officials in American municipalities. 


EVERAL years ago, in an address de- 
livered before an international congress, 
the late Dr. Joseph Guinchard said, 

“Perhaps the city administration of Stock- 
holm is conducted with a certain prudence 
and care.” Today administrators are more 
than willing to acknowledge the justness of 
this claim, and they are even inclined to go 
much farther and to say that not only the 
administration of Stockholm but also that 
of the majority of the cities in the North is 
entitled to a high place. Indeed, it would 


* Eprror’s Note: Roy V. Peel received his Ph. 
D. at the University of Chicago, and was former 
acting director of the Division of Research in 
Public Administration, New York University. He 
is at present on leave of absence in the Scandina- 
vian countries on a study of public administration 
for the Spelman Fund and the Institute of Public 
Administration, New York City. 





be a difficult task to find elsewhere cities 
that are better governed. 

Except for minor differences all cities in 
the four countries, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Finland, are governed according 
to the same basic principles. Finland was 
for several centuries an integral part of 
Sweden, as Norway was, first of Denmark 
and then, less intimately, of Sweden. Na- 
tional governments in the North are likewise 
similar, as are their fundamental laws, the 
civic attitudes of their peoples, and their 
traditions. Throughout the region one finds 
governmental problems of the same type and 
the same techniques for solving these prob- 
lems. 

More specifically, the Scandinavian repu- 
tation for excellence in government com- 
prises such elements as: (1) a wide range of 
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functions and services; (2) economical and 
efficient management; (3) balanced budgets 
and good credit; (4) a well-trained and ef- 
fective public personnel; (5) adequate, but 
never extravagant, expenditures for plant, 
equipment, and materiel; and (6) an ele- 
ment of vital significance—a citizenry alert, 
intelligent, and ready to assume the not in- 
considerable burden of supporting such gov- 
ernments. 

This enviable position has been attained 
partly on account of forces which themselves 
require explanation. Thus one cannot point 
to the absence of graft and corruption with- 
out feeling the obligation to push back into 
history or to delve into social psychology for 
antecedent causes. Space will scarcely per- 
mit us to pursue these inquiries, and one 
must here accept the fact that such a con- 
dition exists. A second postulate is the cen- 
turies-old institution of a competent, well- 
trained personnel, to which category might 
also be added the ancient traditions of de- 
votion to duty on the part of officers and 
civil servants and of respect for law on the 
part of citizens. The third is capable of 
application elsewhere. Simply stated, it is 
public ownership, which has been accepted 
in principle throughout the North but which 
has been practiced with caution and re- 
straint. Through ownership and operation 
of public utilities the Scandinavian munici- 
palities have checked those forces which lead 
most commonly to corruption, inefficiency, 
and high rates in other jurisdictions, but 
they have not neglected to encourage private 
initiative in other fields. Finally, one finds 
everywhere in the North three essential 
bases of good government: (1) habits of 
orderliness; (2) the practice of complete 
and scientific preparation; and (3) the prac- 
tice of embarking on new projects when 
preparations are completed—neither sooner 
nor later, let it be emphasized. 

With regard to area, northern cities vary 
in size, as they do in America, but building 
has for centuries been carefully restricted, 
so that there is no sprawling. Many of the 
larger cities are compactly built. Where 
large undeveloped areas lie within the city 
limits, as in Copenhagen and Helsingfors, 
they are either cleared as parks and reserved 


for public use, or no private building is per- 
mitted unless a whole section is developed in 
conformity to the requirements of the city 
plan. Stockholm has pointed the way to one 
solution of the housing-planning problem: 
the purchase of large tracts of land outside 
the original city limits which are developed 
for municipal housing and industrial pur- 
poses. Other cities, notably Copenhagen and 
Helsingfors, have followed suit. Maximum 
use of land, accompanied by building-height 
and building-line restrictions, means mini- 
mum costs for paving, water-mains, sewers, 
and other accessory services. It might be 
argued that the historical and legal prece- 
dents in the North are uniquely favorable to 
this development and that therefore it can- 
not serve as a guide to, say, American cities. 
With some qualifications the exception com- 
mands respectful notice. But, in too many 
cases, although American cities are fully in- 
formed about principles governing the most 
effective utilization of land, they consistently 
subordinate the common interest and the 
needs of the future to ever-present selfish 
and improper individual interests. 

One might recapitulate Scandinavian ex- 
perience with reference to area by advising 
other cities (1) not to encourage too rapid 
growth; (2) to control, so far as possible, 
the development of territory outside of the 
city limits; (3) boldly, but not without am- 
ple study, to venture upon the assumption 
of some control over certain territories dis- 
tantly removed but essential to the city’s 
power, water, and transportation needs (this 
can be done by purchase, by contract, or by 
sharing ownership or control with some 
other agency, governmental or private) ; and 
(4) to keep to the forefront the simple idea 
of planning. 

Each municipal government operates 
within the boundaries of a national govern- 
ment which is small in area and population. 
This seems to be a universal characteristic 
of good municipal government. Great na- 
tions cannot be expected voluntarily to abdi- 
cate their sovereignty over imperial domin- 
ions, but they can set up regional govern- 
ments—or organize administration on a re- 
gional basis—so that the conditions of ad- 
ministration would approximate those found 
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to exist in Scandinavian countries. 

A city can perform its functions more 
easily when its burdens are shared by na- 
tional and provincial (state) governments. 
In the North the weight of government is 
equitably distributed. The circumstance that 
all four nations are fairly prosperous and 
well governed further contributes to the 
lightening of the load of municipal govern- 
ment. But there is here, as elsewhere, a 
pronounced trend toward the acquisition of 
even greater powers on the part of the na- 
tional governments, and there have been de- 
veloped satisfactory techniques and agencies 
for effecting and adjusting the consequent 
changing relationships. In every city there 
is a representative of the Crown, who exer- 
cises certain powers of a supervisory char- 
acter, but who is more significant as an 
agent of communication—a sort of clearing- 
house for state-city affairs. Generally, the 
police, as arms of the national governments, 
are subject to his direction and are entirely 
free from political control; although the 
police budgets are, as a rule, matters of local 
action. The most striking feature of state- 
city relationships is that they are direct and 
prospective, rather than indirect and retro- 
spective. Even in the United States with a 
vastly different so-called “form of govern- 
ment,” federal officials are beginning to act 
directly with local officials (supervising, ad- 
vising, co-operating). Litigation between 
various levels and units of government is not 
increasing with the rate of contacts, and, in 
recent legislation as well as in administrative 
practice, the prefectural system appears to 
be gaining ground. Why not admit that the 
principle is sound and go the whole hog? Ex- 
perience in the North clearly demonstrates 
that this form of national supervision over 
local action is entirely compatible with dem- 
ocratic government. 

Unions of towns for the purpose of con- 
ducting such enterprises as waterworks, 
power plants, and joint purchasing are not 
rare in the United States, but they are quite 
common here. As a rule such unions are 
formed under the authority of the general 
Communal Code under a special law, or, as 
a third alternative, under the general privil- 
eges of a commune, as when it purchases 





jointly with another commune and/or pri- 
vate persons shares in some railroad, power 
plant, or even motion picture distributing 
concern. 

Other cities look with envy on Stockholm’s 
handling of the planning problem, as they 
view Copenhagen, Oslo, and Helsingfors with 
interest. The latter three cities, it is true, 
have had difficulties, but they, as well as 
other northern municipalities, have attacked 
the problem by combining with satellite 
cities and others to produce regional plans, 
The Stockholm regional plan is a co-oper- 
ative enterprise, with costs borne jointly by 
Crown, the city, and the smaller communi- 
ties. The lesson here is this: In planning a 
metropolitan region, get all units of govern- 
ment involved into the association at the 
start, make each pay its just share, and, 
when the plan is completed, there will be 
action and not just another report for the 
shelves. 

Intermunicipal agreements, it will be ob- 
served, often include the Crown or some 
private person or persons as third parties. 
Although the basis of the agreements may 
be a contract, preceded or accompanied by 
a special enactment, an indispensable factor 
in their success is the spirit of informal co- 
operation which infuses them. 

Before embarking on a survey of munici- 
pal functions let us repeat that in all four 
northern countries the national governments 
perform many services which are elsewhere 
intrusted to local authorities or simply left 
undone. Here one finds generous provisions 
ior social security; effective control of bank- 
ing-fiduciary and related activities; public 
ownership and operation of telephones, rail- 
roads, forests and lumber industries, mines, 
power plants, and similar enterprises; the 
provision of park and recreational facilities 
in the vicinity of large cities; and the sup- 
plying of various types of unemployment re- 
lief and aids to better housing. 

Add to this vast array of functions of the 
state governments those of the cities and 
smaller communes, and you have an impos- 
ing number but not a confused picture, be- 
cause in each case the limits of power and 
the scope of duties are clearly defined with 
almost military precision. 
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For the purpose of brevity let us again 
summarize. Swedish cities, particularly the 
larger ones, carry on these social services: 
(1) poor relief, (2) child welfare, (3) old- 
age and invalidity pensions,’ (4) unemploy- 
ment relief,’ (5) liquor control and temper- 
ance propaganda,’ (6) hospi- 
talization and care of health, 
(7) direct medical and dental 
care, (8) care for the aged, (9) 
education,’ (10) special care for 
mothers, (11) planning,* (12) 
housing,” (13) sanitation,” (14) 
recreation,’ (15) regulation of 
morals, and (16) miscellaneous 
services not readily classified. 

The economic functions are: 
(1) planning; (2) housing; (3) 
sanitation; (4) electric light and 
power; (5) gas; (6) water; (7) 
administration of the port;* (8) 
supervising the economic activi- 
ties and relations of shippers;! 
(9) operating markets and sale-halls; 
(10) carrying on various businesses — res- 
taurants, cafes, motion picture theaters; 
(11) owning and operating airports; (12) 
food and drug control;' (13) operation of, 
or sharing control in, banks, lending soci- 
eties, etc.; (14) owning and operating, or 
sharing control over, street railways, bus 
lines, suburban steam railways, and interur- 
ban lines; (15) sharing in control of the 
liquor monopoly (Sweden); (16) sharing 
control of the Bourse, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc.; and, finally, (17) a miscellane- 
ous group of functions, important among 
which are those exercised by municipal 
unions for the purchase of coal, wood, and 
other supplies and for the concluding of 
agreements between cities and federations of 
communal workers. 

“Why,” many an American inquires, “do 
Scandinavian cities burden themselves with 
so many functions?” The answer is that 
burdens are not heavy which rest on the 
shoulders of all. Because hospital service is 


1Fither as agent of, 
State 

“Social services which are, from an administra- 
tive viewpoint, more easily treated as economic 
functions. 

3And, in a few cases, operating a Free Port. 
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good in quality and cheap in price, or free, 
the physical health of the citizens is good. In 
this and other ways, the people are made 
stronger and more secure and thus enabled 
to carry the weight of civic obligations. No 
money is wasted on nonessentials. Except 
for the magnificent Woman’s 
Hospital in Helsingfors, there is 
nothing elegant or luxurious in 
the entire social service scheme 
of all northern cities. Quarters 
are uniformly unimpressive, but 
they are never shabby, mean, 
or dirty. The aims of providing 
medical attention, jobs, pen- 
sions, schooling, care for the 
deaf, the dumb, and the blind 
are not subordinated to the ca- 
prices of architects or to the 
self-interest of real-estate own- 
ers. In the economic services 
one finds the same “functional- 
istic’ attitude. Organize and 
build structures and plants on sound engi- 
neering principles, and let beauty emerge as 
the true expression of utility. In other 
words, spend all you like on quality, but pay 
not one cent for frills or waste. 

If strict economy, in the better sense, is 
the first principle of sound administration, 
effective personnel is the second. 

A comparison of Scandinavian administra- 
tion with that of countries where the civil 
service principle is weak proves that you 
cannot administer public business or, indeed, 
any kind of business without a proper per- 
sonnel policy. Men have to be chosen on the 
basis of merit, maintained in their jobs free 
from worry by means of classifications, 
standardizations, safeguards against unfair 
removals or transfers, pensions, sick-help, 
opportunities for advancement, and by such 
other agencies as are suitable, and they must 
be rigorously protected against influences 
which run contrary to the public welfare. 

As an example of fair treatment it is of 
value to note that Swedish cities, as a rule, 
adjust all compensation to the nationally 
fixed cost-of-living indices, which vary from 
place to place and from time to time. Fin- 
land’s unique contributions are its promotion 
and training policy and its “consular” ad- 
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ministrative device, which double-checks 
every act. Other features of the personnel 
systems which are noteworthy appear in the 
upper discretionary and executive brackets. 
Until recently the dominating rule in Amer- 
ican administration was that one man should 
hold only one official job; here, in the cities 
of the Scandinavian countries, citizens are 
encouraged, even obligated, to hold several. 
It is perhaps unwise to permit civil servants 
to become council-members (as in Helsing- 
fors), but when members of Parliament sit 
also as council-members and as unpaid mem- 
bers of administrative boards they acquire 
valuable experience, for one thing, and they 
act informally as co-ordinators, for another. 
Again space prohibits extended discussion, 
but let it be emphasized that the civil service 
works well in this part of the world because 
care is taken in the choice of executive offi- 
cials and because the legislation which sup- 
ports municipal administration is carefully 
drafted. 


A final word with regard to finance. As 
depression aggravates municipal finance, 
prosperity blesses it. Yet these Scandinavian 
financial structures stand the strain of ad- 
versity as well, because they are based on 
right principles. “Sa ska’vi ha’t” (Thus shall 
we have it) is the slogan of the adminis- 
trators, checked at every turn by the “Var 
ska’ vi ta’t? (Where will we get it?) of the 
legislators. The returns from public enter- 
prises are almost never taken for an extrane- 
ous purpose. As a rule they are poured back 
in the form of new equipment, reserves, and 
rate reductions, which is rule number one 
for the conduct of municipal public utilities. 
Entertainment tax proceeds go to the sup- 
port of the theatre and public concerts, auto- 
mobile tax proceeds to the building and care 
of highways, etc. The connections in these 
cases are obvious. But these sources of rev- 
enue are small. The largest single item of 
municipal revenue is, usually, taxation, and, 
in the four countries, about 80 per cent of 
this is income-tax. Observe, however, that in 


Stockholm, which is fairly typical, the re- 
turns from other sources—operating returns, 
rents, interest, etc.—amount to nearly twice 
the yield from taxation and to about four 
times the annual municipal borrowing. The 
principles which emerge here are: (1) a con- 
servative loan policy, (2) an efficient and 
profitable management of municipal prop- 
erty, and (3) a consolidated tax. 

There is a temptation to dwell at length 
on the last item, but let it suffice here to 
venture the categorical opinion that the best 
tax is the one that summarizes all taxes. An- 
other arresting feature which appears in mu- 
nicipal financial statements is the relatively 
small amount of subventions from the state 
governments which pass through the city 
treasuries. How much money is not lost by 
current American practices of passing sub- 
sidies through many levels of government, 
and many hands, before it reaches the ulti- 
mate recipient? 

Budget-making is a science in the North. 
Stockholm’s budgeting process and the docu- 
ments and hearings which constitute it are 
models of perfection. Every type of budget 
information appears in the above-noted doc- 
uments, arranged for the purposes of quick 
examination and ready comparison. One re- 
flects with amazement that here those prin- 
ciples which administrators evolved in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and America are be- 
ing tried and tested, as they should have 
been in the countries where they originated. 

In this short review there has been no 
opportunity for noting the flaws that have 
been discovered in the machinery of Scan- 
dinavian municipal government. They ex- 
ist, to be sure, but it is unquestionably of 
more current interest to note how a high 
degree of administrative efficiency can be 
attained by adhering to scientific principles 
of administrative organization and by giving 
thought to the civic education of the people, 
as well as to training, controlling, and pro- 
tecting public servants in the performance of 
their duties. 
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Social Characteristics of Cities* 


IV. THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


The cities over one million population spend three times more per cap- 
ita for health services than cities of 30,000 to 50,000, according to 
Mr. Ogburn, but there is only slight difference in the cost of education. 


HE government of cities is character- 

ized by the number and variety of 

functions it performs. It touches the 
lives of the people in more intimate ways 
than the government of any other unit. It 
not only furnishes protection through the fire 
department, the police, and the courts, but 
it paves our streets, educates our children, 
collects garbage, determines what type of 
house may be built, provides recreation, 
lends us books to read, and sees that we do 
not get cheated in weight on purchases. 

The county government never did all these 
services, partly because the farm families do 
them for themselves and partly because the 
families were so scattered that it was imprac- 
tical or unnecessary. But when people live 
in cities, the family loses many of its func- 
tions and the city government has to take 
them over. The crowded living conditions 
made governmental provisions and regula- 
tions necessary. Finally with the increased 
wealth accumulated in cities it was possible 
to add new services which a higher standard 
of living makes possible. So then, the city 
government has grown to do many things for 
reasons inherent in the evolution of social 
institutions and in the necessary shifting of 
functions from one organization to another. 

How do cities of different sizes compare in 
the extent of such social services rendered to 
their populations? Does the large city per- 
form more of these functions than the small 
one? And does the citizen have to pay more 
taxes for such services in the large cities? 

*Epitor’s Note: This is the fourth of a series 
of ten articles by Professor Ogburn. Professor 


Ogburn was director of research, President's Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, 1930-33. 


The most extensive data available on this 
subject are the comparative costs for these 
functions. In using this criterion of costs, it 
may be argued that costs measure only waste 
or economy and not amount. But for a large 
number of cities these different practices in 
economical or wasteful bureaus will be aver- 
aged out for a class of cities of a given size. 
Furthermore, it may be argued that if, say, 
libraries cost more per capita to a large city 
government than to a small one, it may not 
mean that there are more libraries or more 
books loaned but rather that it costs more 
to run a library of a given size in a big city 
than in a small one, for salaries and other 
costs may be higher. But if the amount spent 
on libraries is two or three times greater 
per capita in a big city than in a small one, 
the whole of this difference could hardly be 
accounted for by differences in salaries and 
prices in the two places. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 


A field of governmental activity in cities 
is that of charities and corrections, as the 
terminology of a generation ago described it. 
It means the care of the poor in and outside 
of institutions and the support of hospitals. 
The corrections are for both minors and 
adults and include probation work also. To 
measure the activity of city government in 
this field cities are classified into six groups 
according to size, the dividing lines being at 
1,000,000; 600,000; 300,000; 100,000; 50,- 
000; and 30,000.' For the last three groups 
only samples of 50 or 60 cities each are used. 
The annual costs per capita of such public 


1 This classification is slightly different from 
that used in the three previous articles. 
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charities in the six classes of cities are $4.80, 
$4.70, $4,60, $1.70, $1.40, $1.50.2 There is 
quite a difference between the per capita 
costs for cities above 300,000 and those be- 
low. This is due to the fact that so few of 
these cities under 300,000 support hospitals 
and corrections. This work is handled by 
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The bars for the various groups of cities in all charts 
read from left to right in order of descending size (see 
page 107 for population groups). 


other governmental agencies for these smaller 
cities. The figures do not represent the per 
capita amounts spent by governments in 
these communities but only that spent by 
municipal governments. If, however, hos- 
pitals and corrections are omitted, leaving 
only the care of the poor in institutions, the 
per capita costs are larger in the larger 
cities; $0.70, $0.50, $0.57, $0.51, $0.70. 
(The first item is for cities over 500,000 and 
the second for cities between 500,000 and 
300,000. The other classes are the same as 
formerly used, though the cities are different. 
The cities around 50,000 to 30,000 have a 
high figure because care of poor in hospitals 
is included under care of poor, while in larger 
cities it is included under hospitals, which 
are omitted from the above figures.) The 
foregoing figures, then, show simply the load 
in this field carried by municipal govern- 
ments. This charitable and correctional ac- 
tivity is probably greater in the large cities, 
since the family organization carries more of 
the load in the smaller places, as probably 
does private charity also. 


2 These data and most of those which follow are 
taken from Financial Statistics of Cittes for 1930, 
published by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 
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The number of social workers, many of 
whom are engaged in charitable undertak- 
ings, per 1,000 employed is about the same 
for the first four classes of cities, 1.1, 1.3, 
1.2, 1.1. Unfortunately data for cities under 
100,000 are not available. Perhaps there may 
be fewer. The number of religious workers 
per 1,000 employed seems to increase as the 
city becomes smaller, as the following figures 
show: .7, .8, 1.0, 1.0. The proportion in cities 
of less than 100,000 inhabitants is not 
known. 


CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 


Good health is probably more difficult to 
maintain in the very large cities. The dan- 
gers of infection and contagion need to be 
watched very closely. Under conservation 
of health are included the prevention and 
treatment of communicable diseases, medical 
work among school children, conservation of 
child life, food regulation and inspection, and 
the keeping of records of vital statistics. The 
municipal expenditures per capita for the 
preservation of health are about three times 
as great in the cities with more than a mil- 
lion inhabitants as in cities of 30,000 to 
50,000 persons. The costs per capita per 
year are $1.50, $1.40, $1.60, $0.90, $0.60, 
$0.50. It is doubtful if a person in the 
large city is three times as healthy as a per- 
son in the small one. Indeed, with all the 
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expenditure on health in cities, the death 
rate is higher than on farms, where the com- 
munity expenditure for health is almost 
nothing. 


RECREATION 


Recreation seems to cost more in cities 
Big cities appear to 


than in the country. 
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have more private agencies selling recreation 
for a price than do the smaller cities. The 
government, provides some recreation for 
the people, mainly in parks, boulevards, and 
playgrounds, but sometimes in concerts and 
various small miscellaneous items. The 
municipal budgets contain larger items pro- 
viding recreation for people in the very large 
cities than in the smaller ones. The annual 
per capita costs are $2.00, $2.30, $1.90, 
$1.20, $1.00, $0.90. The question is natural- 
ly raised as to whether people in the larger 
places need more recreation, whether they 
have more money to pay for it, or whether 
the price is higher. Play space in parks is 
certainly more needed in the large cities. 


EDUCATION 


Educating children is the most expensive 
of the social services. Like the other gov- 
ernmental functions discussed, the govern- 
mental expenditure for schools per adult over 
21 years of age is more in the larger cities, 
but only slightly more, as shown by the fol- 
lowing annual costs: $26, $24, $25, $23, 
$22, $22. The differentials between cities 
of different sizes are much less than in the 
case of charities, health, and recreation. 
There are fewer children per adult to send to 
school, though, in the very large cities. If 
the costs be reckoned per young person 7 to 
20 years of age, the differentials between 
cities of different sizes are somewhat greater: 
$102, $94, $97, $79, $77, $73. The bigger 
cities may get more or better schooling for 
their money outlay, and then they may not. 
If the number of pupils per teacher be used 
as a criterion, it would appear that the smal- 
ler cities have the better schools. The pupils 
per teacher were determined by dividing the 
total school attendance by the number re- 
ported as following the occupation of 
teacher. They are the following: 29, 29, 24, 
25, 22, 22. On the other hand there appear 
to be no larger percentages of children of 
high school age in school in the small places 
than in the larger ones. Taking the ages 16 
and 17 as a criterion, the percentages of 
children of these ages in school in cities of 
different sizes are 62, 58, 63, 60, 60, 63. For 
places of 10,000 to 25,000 population the 


per cent attendance is 64 and in the villages 
73. The very high percentage of attendance 
in villages under 2,500 is probably due to the 
presence of youths from the farms, who are 
recorded as attending village schools but 
who are reported as living on farms. On 
farms the percentage of boys and girls of 16 
and 17 years of age attending school is 52. 
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The greater costs of education in the larger 
cities may be due to higher prices there. Also 
it is possible that in the smaller places the 
families may perform some services which 
the schools render in large places, as, for in- 
stance, teaching of home economics or man- 
ual training. 


LIBRARIES 


The governments of large cities spend 
more on libraries than do the governments 
of the smaller cities, the per capita costs 
being $0.70, $0.90, $0.70, $0.60, $0.40, and 
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$0.40. There is some doubt as to whether 
these figures mean better or more library 
service, since the differentials in costs are 
not great, and also since the number of 
librarians is relatively no greater in the large 
cities. The United States Census of occu- 
pations records for the first four classes of 
cities slightly smaller percentages of librar- 
ians in the larger cities. The number of 
librarians per 10,000 persons employed is: 
8, 9, 10, 10 for these four classes of cities. 
Data are not available for smaller places. 
Book circulation statistics, not readily avail- 
able, would throw light on this question. 
CouRTS AND POLICE 

It is more difficult to control human be- 
havior in large cities where the social pres- 
sure and gossip, found in small places with a 
Main Street, are not as effective. Hence, it 
is to be expected that policing and courts 
will cost more. The city courts deal mainly 
with the smaller offenses. The per capita 
costs of the police courts of the cities of dif- 
ferent sizes are $0.60, $0.40, $0.20, $0.15, 
$0.10, $0.10. 
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There are also more police relatively in 
the larger cities. The number of policemen 
per 10,000 persons employed in the various 
groups of cities classified according to size 
is: 55, 45, 43, 33, 31, 29. Whether traffic 
problems account for the extra police is dif- 
ficult to say. 

Evidently, then, the problem of regulating 
conduct in those matters covered by city or- 
dinances is greater in the larger cities than 
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in the smaller ones. Perhaps if the court 
costs for major offenses which are handled 
by state and county courts could be allocated 
between cities and rural regions, the handling 
of court cases from the large cities would 
be even more costly, relative to the smaller 
places. 
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PuBLIc SERVICE ENTERPRISES 

Many cities go into the business of sell- 
ing their citizens certain commodities or 
services which are paid for in the main 
not by general taxes but by receipts from 
citizens making the purchases. In general 
these are from the classes of business called 
public utilities. Thus practically all cities 
sell water to their inhabitants, many provide 
market places, only a few own electric light 
and power systems, a few rent halls and au- 
ditoriums, many have municipal docks. A 
total of all such revenues divided by the pop- 
ulation will give some rough indication of the 
extent to which cities of the different sizes 
have gone into the field of running public 
utilities. The per capita receipts from the 
earnings of public service enterprises is larg- 
er in the big cities, as shown by the following 
figures: 11, 8, 8, 6, 6, 8. The big cities are 
more highly organized and differentiated, 
and it is perhaps not surprising that the 
governments of the metropolises should go 
in for more public utility enterprises. 


ToTAL Costs oF GOVERNMENT 


All of the costs of the social services sup- 
plied by governments that have been pre 
sented are greater per capita in the large 
cities than in the small ones. Without go 
ing more into detail, we may summarize all 
the cost payments of the governments and 
compare the cities by sizes. It is not sur 
prising, then, that the total costs of gov 
ernments are larger in the big cities, as 
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shown by the following annual per capita 
cost payments for the different classes of 
cities: $104, $98, $88, $60, $54, $51. The 
cost of city government per citizen is about 
twice as great in cities of over a million as 
in cities from 30,000 to 50,000. Govern- 
mental cost payments include funds for 
maintenance and operation, as well as in- 
terest and outlays. It includes, therefore, 
properties being constructed or purchased 
and public improvements being built or ac- 
quired. 
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TAXES 


The total costs of city governments are 
therefore larger than the funds raised from 
taxes, since total costs include special assess- 
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ments and charges and expenditures from 
borrowed funds. By taxes are meant gen- 
eral property taxes, poll tax, special taxes, 
and licenses. The course of taxes, however, 
should resemble the course of governmental 
costs from large places to small. The per 
capita taxes show they do: $72, $78, $68, 
$51, $45, $41. The per capita taxes are 
nearly twice as great in the Class 1 cities as 
in those of Class 6. The tax burden is 
greater, but perhaps the service bought by 
the taxes is also greater. 


DEBT 


The great cities not only cost more to run 
each year than the smaller cities, but in 
order to get the plant and equipment they 
possess, they have had to go deeper in debt, 
as the indebtedness per capita shows: $188, 
$166, $169, $113, $75, $77. These debt 
figures are for the net debt, that is, funded 
and floating debt less assets in general sink- 
ing funds. Debt may be evaluated not only 
as the amount each inhabitant owes, but it 
may also be expressed as a fraction of the 
total value of property owned by a city. 
On this basis the cities under 100,000 in 
population are better off than the bigger 
cities. Also it is Class 3, with cities from 
100,000 to 300,000, that has the greatest 
debt, as is shown by the following percent- 
ages: 101, 98, 119, 101, 94, 70. 

In conclusion it may be recalled that 
very sparsely settled regions have not enough 
population nor enough wealth to provide the 
social services such as schools, libraries, and 
hospitals. We already know, however, that 
cities can and do provide them. Now, it is 
known from the foregoing study that the 
cities of greatest size generally provide more 
of such services than do the smaller places. 
Density of population, then, seems to be cor- 
related straight through with the provision 
of social services. 


(i) 








How Some Cities Met the Flood 


City managers of eight cities in the flood area sup- 
plied the information on which this article is based. 


AGING floods which recently swept 
down the courses of the Connecticut, 
Susquehanna, Conemaugh, Ohio, Po- 

tomac, and Penobscot Rivers, to mention 
only a few of those which inundated cer- 
tain areas of the eastern portion of the 
United States, caused considerable property 
damage and some loss of life in many cities. 
Pittsburgh, Binghamton, Johnstown, and 
Wheeling were among the hardest hit. Sev- 
eral council-manager cities were in the areas 
ravaged by the flood waters, and eight city 
managers have submitted to the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association brief re- 
ports of the steps taken in their respective 
cities to reduce possible devastation by the 
floods to a minimum. The eight cities re- 
porting are Auburn and Bangor, Maine; 
Cincinnati, Ironton, and Portsmouth, Ohio; 
West Hartford, Connecticut; Covington, 
Kentucky; and Blairsville, Pennsylvania. 
Although the Androscoggin River, which 
flows through Auburn, Maine, is ordinarily 
well controlled by a series of dams, the re- 
cent flood brought a peak load of 225,000 
cubic feet of water per second to a dam four 
miles above the city which has a capacity of 
only 160,000 cubic feet per second. The last 
flood of any consequence was in 1896, when 
a peak of 60,000 cubic feet per second was 
established. F. W. Ford, Jr., city manager, 
says: “A competent river engineer kept us 
advised at hourly intervals, which enabled 
us to warn people up and down the river in 
ample time to vacate their homes. Some 
were loath to go and virtually had to be 
carried from their homes. By keeping the 
city organizations on duty 24 hours a day 
and by co-operating with the sheriff’s office, 
we suffered no loss of life. The highway, 
fire, and police departments served in re- 
lays and were the chief means of eliminating 
danger to life. The total damage to public 
property is estimated at approximately 


$119,500 and to private and industrial prop- 
erty at approximately $225,000.” Arrange- 
ments are now being made with the city offi- 
cials of Lewiston, which is located across 
the river, with the sheriff's office and among 
the various city departments of Auburn to 
co-ordinate all forces in event of future 
floods and to eliminate possibility of over- 
lapping of duty or authority. ‘While there 
was some overlapping in handling the last 
flood, the ultimate results which were ob- 
tained nullify the slight errors in commis- 
sion. No looting occurred, and the muni- 
cipal employees performed in a very satis- 
factory manner,” Mr. Ford reports. “As a 
result of these flood conditions we are plot- 
ting all portions of the city overflowed by the 
river. Through co-ordinating these plans 
with those of the water power company, we 
shall have on hand information so that at 
the rising of the river from 60,000 cubic feet 
per second upwards we shall know exactly 
whom to warn and what measures should be 
taken to protect life and property.” 
According to J. G. Wallace, city manager 
of Bangor, Maine, ‘‘a little forethought and 
hard work at the right time enabled the city 
to get through the crisis with very little 
damage.” Bangor is located on the Kendus- 
keag River at its junction with the Penob- 
scot, and just below the city the Penobscot 
flows through narrows between high banks. 
After torrential rains on March 12, the 
Penobscot was still covered with over two 
feet of solid blue river ice, and the United 
States ice-breaker “‘Kickapoo” was called 
to cut a channel through the heavy ice so 
as to avoid an ice jam in the narrows. The 
“Kickapoo” arrived within the city limits 
after many hours of work just as the first 
big ice flow let go above the city and only 
a short time before the break of a terrific 
ice jam containing millions of tons of ice 


which had formed above the city’s water 
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department dam. Had not the ice breaker 
been pressed into service, Mr. Wallace re- 
ports, “the city would have been inundated 
to a depth of 20 to 25 feet, with a loss of 
millions of dollars.” The National Guard 
and the city fire department co-operated in 
warning all lowland families to evacuate. Al- 
though the lower section of the business dis- 
trict was flooded to a depth of a few feet, 
the city escaped without loss of life or heavy 
property damage. 

“There are only three ways in which to 
plan to avoid a flood in this part of the coun- 
try,” Mr. Wallace declares. “They are: (1) 
Make sure the ice is out of the river, (2) 
try to have storage dams built to impound 
flood waters, and (3) do not allow the 
river's course to be narrowed as has been 
done in many industrial cities.” 

The crest of the Ohio River flood had 
not yet swept down on Covington when 
Theodore Kluemper, city manager, wrote 
his report, but his description of the city’s 
organization to take care of possible emer- 
gencies is interesting. All forces in the 
county were mobilized in preparation for 
the flood condition. The city and county 
officials and the disaster committee of the 
local Red Cross chapter worked in complete 
harmony in handling in advance the neces- 
sary preparations. The city police, fire, and 
public works departments laid plans for mov- 
ing families that were in danger zones and 
for feeding such families. From 50 to 65 
families were moved to safety. A number 
of streets were covered with water, but the 
damage was kept down to a minimum as 
the crest passed without any serious after- 
effects. 

“It would be wrong not to stress at this 
time the importance of the federal govern- 
ment’s acting immediately in the matter of 
flood control,’ Mr. Kluemper states, “‘be- 
cause the experience, particularly along the 
Ohio river, has clearly demonstrated the 
need for protection and for a well-formu- 
lated plan of flood control.” 

Cincinnati, just across the river from Cov- 
ington, received considerable publicity as to 
the vast amount of damage caused by the 
flood, but C. A. Dykstra, city manager, re- 





ports that the waters affected a total area 
of approximately 20 square blocks, occupied 
for the most part by low-rent homes. “‘Muni- 
cipal departments took the flood in their 
stride and were prepared for any possible 
emergency,” Mr. Dykstra said. “The city 
asked the Red Cross to take care of can- 
teens and commissaries, but in the last 
analysis there was no great need of such 
precautions.” 

“When it developed that we were to have 
another serious flood along this section of 
the Ohio valley,’ Leonard G. Howell, city 
manager of Ironton, Ohio, reports, “I im- 
mediately called a meeting of the heads of 
the local Red Cross, the American Legion, 
the National Guard, the local WPA, and the 
president of the city council. Plans were 
quickly formulated whereby the city and 
WPA would handle the moving of all fam- 
ilies from flood areas. The city, together 
with the Red Cross and WPA, arranged for 
the food supply, while the matter of the 
preparation of the food was handled by the 
National Guard, using regular army 
kitchens. Distribution of the food was made 
under the direction of the Red Cross, while 
quarters for housing refugees were provided 
by the city.” 

A flood in 1933 was the source of con- 
siderable valuable experience that was of 
definite help in planning for the conditions 
which existed in the past few weeks, Mr. 
Howell says. It was necessary for the city 
to arrange to supply coal, because the 1933 
experience had taught that the gas supply 
would fail in submerged areas. Trucks and 
men for the moving of families to safety and 
also for the cleaning up of public property 
immediately following the flood were supplied 
by the WPA. Clothing, blankets, and mat- 
tresses were also furnished by it. The mov- 
ing of families back to the flood area fol- 
lowing the recession of water was handled 
by the city with its own trucks and men. 
Policing of the flood area was also taken care 
of by the city. Additional men were pressed 
into service and no cases of robbery in the 
flood area were reported. 

Although the Ohio reached a crest of 
59% feet at Portsmouth, a 62-foot concrete 
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and earthen embankment wall saved the 
city. “We were concerned about nothing in 
particular during the present high waters ex- 
cept that the river might exceed the 62-foot 
mark,” F. E. Sheehan, city manager, states. 
“Advices from up the river indicated in the 
early stage of the flood that Portsmouth 
would receive in the neighborhood of 62 feet 
or possibly more. Accordingly we worked 
feverishly to meet that possibility. Sand 
bags were filled and laid along the entire 
length of flood area to afford additional pro- 
tection.” The flood wall is composed of 
15,500 feet of concrete and approximately 
8,000 feet of railroad embankment. The 
wall is of cantilever type, well protected with 
under-draining so as to prevent upward pres- 
sure against the footer. ‘We were extremely 
well organized to meet any possible catas- 
trophe,” Mr. Sheehan said, “having had 
placed at our disposal about 1,200 WPA 


| April 
workers and 1,000 CCC boys. Life moved 
along in a normal way.” 

At West Hartford, Connecticut, R. L. 
Loomis, city manager, writes that there were 
no flood conditions within the city limits but 
that facilities of various city departments 
were made available to neighboring com- 
munities that were within the flood area, 
H. C. McCrea, borough manager of Blairs- 
ville, Pennsylvania, states that although the 
flood caused very little property damage 
within the borough, considerable devastation 
was brought to three sections immediately 
outside. To take care of the several hundred 
persons who were homeless, Mr. McCrea 
called a meeting of the borough council, the 
local Red Cross, and the emergency relief 
commission, and committees were started 
functioning immediately, with the result that 
every person forced from his home by the 
flood was taken in, fed, and clothed. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Combined Police and Fire Depart- 
ments in Small Cities 
What small cities have a combined fire and 
police department and with what success? 
HREE small council-manager cities are 
known to have combined police and fire 
functions in a safety department, with the 
same personnel serving the dual role of fire- 
men and policemen. These cities are Coral 
Gables, Florida (5,697), Grosse Pointe 
Shores, Michigan (700), and Oakwood, Ohio 
(6,497). All three are residential suburbs 
of large cities, being close to Miami, Detroit, 
and Dayton, respectively. Coral Gables and 
Oakwood have only small business sections, 
and Grosse Pointe Shores is a strictly resi- 
dential city, with no business establishment 
of any kind. 
Oakwood’s department of safety is com- 
posed of 15 full-time men, in addition to 


L. M. Dissinger, city manager, who is the 
active head of the department. Two cap- 
tains, one sergeant, two firemen, eight police- 
firemen, and two other men who serve as 
telephone operators, court bailiffs, and am- 
bulance drivers make up the personnel. Two 
crews, each composed of a captain, one fire- 
man, and three police-firemen work 24-hour 
shifts on general police and fire duty, while 
two police-firemen and the police sergeant 
are assigned to police duty. All police-fire- 
men shift at the end of every month into 
another position to equalize the number of 
hours served on night duty. All men are 


equipped with fire department parapherna- 
lia, in order that they may assume the 
duties of firemen upon reaching the loca- 
tion of an alarm. All men on police duty 
respond and report to the captain in charge 
when a fire is reported. The efficiency of 
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this department is evidenced by the class 
one rating given Oakwood by the National 
Board of Underwriters every year since 
1930. 

In 1935, 44 runs were made with fire 
apparatus, 541 complaints of a police na- 
ture were adjusted, and 510 traffic viola- 
tion and other arrests were made. The per 
capita fire loss for the year was 39 cents and 
the total loss by fire was equal to .42 of one 
per cent of the total value of the property 
jeopardized by fire. The total cost of the 
department for 1935 was $33,873 of which 
$18,467 was charged to police work and 
$15,406 to fire protection. 

The Grosse Pointe Shores fire and police 
department is composed of 13 men, two of 
whom are mechanics. Three men are on 
duty at all times, working eight hour shifts. 
One policeman is always at the station, and 
two patrol the village in radio-equipped 
scout cars. None of the men may leave the 
village without permission even when off 
duty, and not more than four are given 
permission to leave at one time, leaving nine 
men or more available for police or fire 
calls. Because of a scarcity of low cost 
housing accommodations in the village, four 
apartments are provided for employees in 
the village hall at a moderate rental. When 
a fire call comes in, the policeman on sta- 
tion duty sounds the fire siren, which is 
audible over the entire village, and puts 
the call on the air for the scout cars. All of 
the men living in the apartments furnished 
by the village in the village hall are trained 
to drive the two fire trucks, and those men 
who are at the village hall when a call 
comes in go to the fire with the trucks, 
while the other men go in their own cars. 
Weekly drills on fire and police equipment 
are held for all members of the department. 
The average amount per capita per loss for 
the last five years is 19 cents, and the city 
has a class six rating from the underwriters. 
Salaries for the 13 men amount to $28,990 
a year. A. H. Bennett, village manager, 
says, “this plan is undoubtedly the only 
feasible plan for a small community. We 
have very few fires and very few calls for 
police assistance, but the manpower is avail- 


able, and taxpayers demand the protection.” 


In Coral Gables, the 18 members of the 
department of public safety are regularly 
assigned to either police or fire duty, the 
policemen working nine hours a day and the 
firemen working 48 hours on duty and 24 
hours off-duty. In case of an emergency 
requiring police attention, all members have 
police authority and officiate as regular 
policemen. In case of fire, those men on 
duty as policemen assist in fire work. When 
a fireman is on police duty, he takes orders 
from the sergeant in charge; in case of fire, 
police take orders from the chief or lieu- 
tenant in charge. The same type of regula- 
tion blue serge uniform is worn by both 
the police and the firemen. The city is rated 
in class one by the underwriters. The aver- 
age annual per capita per loss for the last 
five years is 50 cents. The salaries paid the 
18 men amount to $31,200 a year. In addi- 
tion to regular police and fire duties, this 
department is responsible for the painting 
of all street signs, traffic signs, and muni- 
cipally-owned automotive equipment; main- 
tains the fire stations and fire alarm system; 
maintains all municipally-owned automobiles 
in good mechanical condition; and pays the 
expense of its target practice by reloading 
ammunition for this purpose for other safety 
departments in the area. E. M. Williams is 
city manager of Coral Gables. 





Co-operation in the Use of 
Recreation Areas 


In what cities have agreements been made 
between the school board and the munic- 
ipal authorities in the interest of more ef- 
fective use of recreation areas? 


EVERAL different approaches have been 

used by cities in an effort to correlate 
more effectively the recreational activities 
carried on by various municipal departments. 
In Detroit, Michigan, a number of proper- 
ties have been developed on a school-park- 
playground plan. Under this plan the sec- 
tion devoted to the school building is con- 
trolled by the Board of Education, while the 
section devoted to play areas is controlled 
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and maintained by the department of recrea- 
tion. The school has full use of the play- 
ground and athletic field facilities, and the 
recreation department has use of the school 
indoor facilities after school hours. 

Several years ago in Dallas, Texas, legal 
objections were raised against the building 
of pools and tennis courts on school play- 
grounds and from school funds. In order to 
meet this objection a resolution was passed 
by the board of education authorizing the 
park board to build, operate and maintain 
recreation facilities on school areas. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the recreation com- 
mission develops recreation areas on school 
property and is given a long-term lease on 
the property for all use except during school 
hours. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is an ex- 
ample of a city where the school board pays 
part of the salary of the superintendent of 
the city bureau of recreation, the purpose 
of this arrangement being to facilitate the 
use of school areas and buildings for com- 
munity recreation use and also to make the 
city facilities more available for school 
groups. 

Long Beach, Oakland, and San Diego have 
established co-ordinating recreation commis- 
sions with the approval of the city and 
school authorities, for the purpose of secur- 
ing joint action in the development of rec- 
reation programs. The superintendent of 
recreation is paid partly from school and 
partly from city funds, and likewise the two 
authorities jointly contribute toward the 
financing of the program. In Los Angeles, 
committees representing the playground and 
recreation department and the school board 
have drawn up a set of principles of correla- 


tion in providing recreation which has elim- 
inated much overlapping. 

An unusual method of assuring active co- 
operation between two city departments is 
that used in Bridgeport, Connecticut, where 
the same individual serves as chairman of 
the park commission and also of the recrea- 
tion commission. In this city the recreation 
commission is responsible for operating rec- 
reation facilities on park property. In the 
District of Columbia separate facilities and 
programs had been administered until 1935 
by three agencies, the school, the playground 
department, and the National Capitol Parks. 
In order to bring about more effective co- 
operation, a recreation co-ordinator was ap- 
pointed by executive order. In Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, where the playground and rec- 
reation program is almost entirely adminis- 
tered by the recreation and adult education 
department of the school board, many of 
the city’s play areas are acquired by the city 
council and are developed by the playground 
division of the department of public works 
with the advice of the school authorities, to 
which the areas are later turned over for 
operation. 

The school board of Irvington, New Jer- 
sey, has passed a resolution making it man- 
datory that any new school site purchases in 
the future are to receive the approval of the 
recreation department before purchase. 

A thorough study would reveal many more 
examples and forms of co-operative agree- 
ments between city departments in regard 
to recreation service, but to date no compre- 
hensive survey has been made on this sub- 
ject—GeorceE D. BuTLer, National Recre- 
ation Association, New York City. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Police Chiefs Inaugurate a Traffic 
Safety Training Program 


HE International Association of Chiefs 

of Police recently received a grant of 
$15,000 from the automotive industry for 
the expansion of the safety training of police 
traffic personnel. The program emphasizes 
six major phases of urban traffic safety train- 
ing: assistance to local police chiefs in set- 
ting up accident prevention bureaus as sep- 
arate units in police departments; co-opera- 
tion with the Harvard University Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research in establishing exten- 
sion or correspondence courses in_ traffic 
safety; co-operation with the National Safe- 
ty Council in improving the reporting of 
traffic accidents; co-operation with state 
leagues of municipalities and their constitu- 
ent cities in improving police training pro- 
grams operated by the leagues and cities; 
establishing a clearing house for information 
for police chiefs throughout the country; and 
the addition to the Police Chiefs’ News Let- 
ter, official monthly publication of the Asso- 
ciation, of a section devoted to traffic safety 
information and control techniques. The 
work under this program will be directed by 
Lieutenant Franklin M. Kreml, director of 
the bureau of accident prevention in the 
Evanston, Illinois, police department. 


Congress Makes RFC Bank Holdings 


Immune from Local Taxation 


N MARCH 19 the President signed the 

much debated bill which gives immun- 
ity from state and local taxation to the bil- 
lion dollars in bank stocks and debentures 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. A similar bill had met defeat in 
the House a month before (see PuBLic MAN- 
AGEMENT for March, 1936, page 85), but 
the insistence of the RFC that taxation 
would have grave effects upon its narrow but 
necessary margin of profit accounted for the 
revival of the tax-immunjty proposal and its 
final passage. The bill’ was introdyiced in 
Congress after the Uniied States Supreme 
Court, in the case of ‘Baltimore National 


Bank v. Maryland Tax Commission (decided 
February 3) had upheld Maryland’s right 
to tax preferred bank stock owned by the 
RFC. Passage of the new bill, which makes 
federally owned bank stock, capital notes 
and debentures tax-free, means a yearly loss 
of approximately $5,500,000 to state and 
local taxing units. This shrinking of poten- 
tial local revenues has been partially com- 
pensated for, however, by the fact that the 
RFC has preserved bank assets in general, 
and safeguarded the accounts of many tax- 
payers as well as deposits of public funds. 
— Pavut V. BeEtTTERs, executive director, 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


Highest New York Court Upholds 
Condemnation for Housing 


be THE first application by a state or local 
housing authority for the exercise of emi- 
nent domain a court of highest jurisdiction, 
the New York Court of Appeals on March 
17, upheld housing as a public use for which 
land may be taken by the duly constituted 
creatures of the state. The proceeding grew 
out of an attempt by the New York City 
Housing Authority to acquire property for 
a neighborhood rehabilitation project on the 
Lower East Side. The first step was taken 
when in December, 1934, the Authority pur- 
chased from Vincent Astor 22 old law tene- 
ments, giving its bonds in payment. Two old 
law tenements owned by one Andrew Muller 
and others broke the continuity of the Astor 
tract. Unable to obtain these at what it con- 
sidered a reasonable figure, the Authority in- 
stituted court proceedings and obtained a 
favorable decision in the court of first juris- 
diction. During the interim of nearly a year 
which has elapsed since this decision and its 
affirmation by the Court of Appeals, the pro- 
ject has been completed and is known as 
First Houses, the first public housing pro- 
ject completed in recent years. 

Other local and state housing agencies 
wishing to make a real contribution to hous- 
ing at this time could not do better than to 
follow New York’s lead. Any considerable 
slum clearance program in this country will 
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be practically an impossibility until the right 
of public bodies to acquire the necessary land 
through eminent domain is established. The 
right of the federal government to use this 
method is open to serious question, actions 
in lower federal courts having gone against 
the government and the appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court having been with- 
drawn, as many competent observers believe, 
to permit the establishment of more favor- 
able precedents in the state courts on hous- 
ing as a public use and in the Supreme Court 
on the powers of the federal government 
with respect to matters closely related to 
housing. Victories in state courts therefore 
have a twofold value: they will build up a 
body of favorable precedent before ultimate 
action by the Supreme Court of the land on 
the right of the United States to condemn for 
housing, and in the event of an unfavorable 
decision on the federal government’s right in 
this regard, they will strengthen the position 
of local agencies with respect to land acquisi- 
tion. — EL1zABETH LONGAN, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials. 


Virginia Cities Receive First Relief 
Grant from State 


HE 1936 session of the Virginia General 

Assembly which ended in March was a 
battle between progressives and conserva- 
tives. The conservatives were victorious, if 
the defeat of both unemployment compen- 
sation measures and old age assistance is any 
indication. 

Virginia's first direct appropriation for 
relief was made in an act which provides 
$950,000 for each year of the biennium “for 
the purpose of assisting counties and cities 
to provide assistance to and aid for desti- 
tute persons.” The funds will be adminis- 
tered by the state commissioner of public 
welfare and the governor and must be 
matched by the localities in the ratio of 60 
cents for each dollar received. The money 
will be distributed to municipalities to be 
expended by them subject to requirements of 
the governor. 

Virginia’s towns will receive considerable 
benefit from an act which includes in the 
state secondary system of highways certain 
town streets not exceeding two miles in any 
one town. County roads in most of the coun- 
ties were taken over by the state some time 
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ago, and many towns felt that they were not 
fairly treated at that time, because all of 
their streets became a financial burden to 
them. 

An amendment to the school code pro- 
hibits county supervisors or city councils 
from decreasing at any time during a school 
term the amount appropriated for schools, 
except by the same percentage as all other 
appropriations are reduced. It is further 
provided that if the board of supervisors or 
council refuses to appropriate the amount 
requested by the division superintendent, the 
court may, upon petition of not less than 
20 per cent of the qualified voters, order an 
election to determine whether the appropria- 
tion or tax levy shall be made. 

The council-manager statute was amended 
to provide that any city or town may by 
charter amendment enacted after the adop- 
tion of the plan make provisions concerning 
the election of the council, selection of the 
mayor, and their terms of office different 
from existing provisions. 

Councils of cities and towns have been 
empowered to relieve delinquent taxpayers 
from all liability for interest, penalties, and 
accrued costs on taxes due the city for any 
year or years prior to and including 1935. 
Authority was given cities and towns to issue 
refunding bonds for bonds which have be- 
come or are becoming due and for which no 
funds or insufficient funds are available, and 
they also may issue bonds for the purpose 
of refunding issues not due, when such bonds 
are callable before maturity and when they 
can be issued at the same or a lesser rate of 
interest. 

A new act of vital interest to assessing offi- 
cers provides that in court proceedings to 
correct erroneous assessments of local levies 
the burden of proof shall be on the taxpayer. 
For the purpose of reducing or increasing the 
assessment and adjusting the taxes, the court 
is clothed with all the powers and duties of 
the authority making the assessment com- 
plained of. 

A conditional appropriation of $75,000 an- 
nually for the next two years was voted to 
establish a state-wide police communication 
system to expedite police work, and for this 
purpose the governor can negotiate with 
cities, towns, and counties. The money will 
not be available, however, if the expenditure 
would create a deficit in the general fund of 
the state treasury. 
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Several bills detrimental to the local gov- 
ernmental units of the state were defeated. 
They include an effort to limit local license 
taxes on motor vehicles to one-half the li- 
cense taxes imposed by the state, an effort to 
limit the tax on real estate in one of the 
largest cities, legislation seriously curtailing 
the expansion of municipally owned public 
utilities, and numerous bills of a local nature. 
— Harorp I. Baumes, League of Virginia 
Municipalities. 


Milwaukee City Employees Launch 
Educational Campaign 


sagt aga the civil service employees of 
the city of Milwaukee have won citizen 
support and nationwide commendation in the 
past for efficient handling of municipal af- 
fairs, they have felt the need for an organ- 
ization which could voice their sentiments 
and express their position upon matters af- 
fecting government service. Accordingly, a 
civil service employees’ association, first 
known as the Milwaukee District Branch of 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, was 
organized in March, 1935. Since that time 
the present name, Milwaukee Government 
Service League, has been adopted. Approxi- 
mately 6,400 men and women in government 
employment are now enrolled as dues-paying 
members, with every branch of municipal 
government represented. In some city de- 
partments, such as the fire department and 
the civil service commission, every eligible 
employee joined the League. 

Soon after its inception the League led 
the opposition to a proposed general prop- 
erty tax limitation measure, and with the aid 
of various civic organizations the proposal 
was defeated. At the present time surveys on 
the cost of state-imposed expenditures, the 
feasibility of a municipal employees’ pension 
plan, and the relationship of the municipal- 
ity to the state are in the process of comple- 
tion. Through a speakers’ bureau leaders in 
public service have been brought before local 
luncheon, civic, and business men’s organiza- 
tions in an effort to bring to the general pub- 
lic a conception of the varied tasks being 
performed by local government. Radio talks 
and weekly programs have been given, and 
news releases on the workings of city gov- 
ernment have been sent to community news- 
papers and neighborhood publications. 


Such activities are part of a general edu- 
cational program which the League plans to 
carry on for the purpose of improving not 
only the community interest in local govern- 
ment but also the morale and efficiency of 
the rank and file of public employees. In 
seeking to promote civil service and public 
support thereof, in attempting to protect and 
extend retirement provisions for public em- 
ployees, in resisting unfair attacks upon gov- 
ernment, and in improving community ap- 
preciation of the workings of the municipal 
corporation, the League feels that it is per- 
forming a worth while task.— Rosert W. 
HANSEN, general counsel, Milwaukee Gov- 
ernment Service League. 


Civic Awards for Long Public Service 


STABLISHED in the belief that career 

service is most important to efficient 
city government, the Women’s City Club of 
New York has instituted awards to men and 
women for distinguished service to the city 
of New York. The recipients of the awards 
this year were Dr. Anna Wessels Williams, a 
worker for 39 years in the bureau of la- 
boratories of the department of health; Dun- 
can MacInnes, for 43 years an employee of 
the department of finance; and Rebecca B. 
Rankin, librarian of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library for 16 years. The awards, con- 
sisting of scrolls, were presented by Mrs. H. 
Edward Dreier, president of the Club, who 
presided. Mrs. Dreier explained that the 
awards were based on “important service to 
the people of the city of New York ful- 
filled in that spirit of devotion which puts 
the task above personal prejudice and popu- 
lar favor—in fortitude of mind, love of 
truth and fidelity of purpose.” 


Atlanta Wins First Place in Fire 
Prevention Contest 


TLANTA, GEORGIA, had the best fire 
prevention record in 1935 in competi- 
tion with 327 cities in the 12th annual con- 
test conducted by the National Fire Waste 
Council and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. In addition to the grand 
award, Atlanta will also receive a plaque for 
having the best record among cities of 250,- 
000 to 500,000 population. Winning cities in 
other population groups are: Philadelphia; 
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Hartford, Connecticut; Lakewood, Ohio; 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; and Geneva, 
New York. 

The average per capita fire loss of the 327 
competing cities was $1.23, the lowest in 
the history of the contest, as compared to 
$2 for the years 1930-34. The prizes were 
awarded on the basis of improvement in fire 
loss statistics for 1935, as compared with a 
five-year average, educational activities, and 
on the enactment and enforcement of ordi- 
nances and other regulations relating to fire 
prevention and fire protection. Eighteen 
council-manager cities received honorable 
mention: Cincinnati, Ohio; Rochester, New 
York; Oakland, California; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Long Beach, California; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Wichita, Kansas; Pasa- 
dena, California; New Rochelle, New York; 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Austin, Texas; 
Asheville, North Carolina; Lubbock, Texas: 
Richmond, California; Newburgh, New 
York; Wichita Falls, Texas; Albany, Geor- 
gia; and Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Survey of Federal Government 
Initiated 


N FEBRUARY 24 the United States 
Senate passed a resolution introduced 
by Senator Byrd of Virginia, setting up a 
committee of five to study the overlapping 
and duplication of federal agencies in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. On March 
16, Senator Byrd, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, announced that the Brookings Insti- 
tution would “undertake the fact-finding 
work and otherwise make recommendations,” 
and named five “outstanding” experts as an 
advisory committee: Louis Brownlow, di- 
rector, Public Administration Clearing House, 
a former president of the International City 
Managers’ Association; President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton University, former sec- 
retary of the National Municipal League; 
Luther Gulick, director of the Institute of 
Public Administration (which made an ad- 
ministrative survey of the Virginia state gov- 
ernment when Senator Byrd was governor) ; 
former Governor William Tudor Gardiner of 
Maine; and Professor John D. Clark of the 
University of Nebraska, lawyer and former 
oil company executive. 
On March 22 President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a committee of three “with the pri- 
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mary purpose of considering the problem of 
administrative management,’ to consider 
which of the emergency agencies should be 
continued, and to study both them and the 
existing regular organization “to assure the 
proper administrative machinery for the 
sound management of the executive branch.” 
The President, to “avoid duplication in the 
task of research,” and as evidence of his de- 
sire to collaborate with the legislative com- 
mittee, appointed Messrs. Brownlow and 
Gulick as two of his advisers; the third is 
Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, an honorary member of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. The President suggested to Speaker 
Byrns that the House set up a committee 
to parallel Senator Byrd’s. 

It is of interest to readers of PuBLIc MAN- 
AGEMENT that for this important study—cer- 
tainly the most challenging on public admin- 
istration in this country—both the President 
and the Congress should turn to men who 
have made their mark in local and state 
administration, and who have been leaders 
in the movement of which this journal has 
been an important organ. Messrs. Brownlow 
and Dodds are members of the editorial 
council of PuBLic MANAGEMENT and Messrs. 
Gulick and Merriam are contributing editors. 

The committee has been asked to present 
its recommendations after the election, in 
time for consideration by the next Congress. 
—CHuARLEs S. ASCHER, secretary, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. 





New York University to Study Legal 
Problems of Cities 


WPA research project has recently been 

approved for New York University to 
make a study of “legal problems relating to 
local government units.’”’ Up to the present 
time, no agency has existed from which the 
officers of one city might readily obtain in- 
formation as to the facts underlying any 
problem and the remedies applied by other 
municipalities confronted by a similar situa- 
tion. The need for some such common forum 
for the exchange of such information has al- 
ready been recognized by the American Bar 
Association, which at the last annual meet- 
ing established a Section to deal with cur- 
rent legal problems of municipal corpora- 
tion law. 
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Three specific problems for research which 
the Section on Municipal Law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association will undertake for the 
coming year and which have also been desig- 
nated as specific topics for research by the 
WPA project group are: (1) the reorgani- 
zation and consolidation of local govern- 
mental units; (2) legal problems of finan- 
cially embarrassed municipalities; and (3) 
legal problems of local taxation. This project 
is undertaking the collection, collation, and 
dissemination of information on what is be- 
ing done throughout the country along these 
lines and the drafting of authoritative sum- 
maries of the existing law pertaining there- 
to, as well as constructive suggestions for 
remedial legislation. The final studies will 
be mimeographed and made available for 
distribution to city executives and attorneys, 
state officials, law school faculties, and re- 
search agencies. A periodical report of cur- 
rent developments in the field of municipal 
law will also be issued. — C. W. Tooke, 
director, School of Law, New York Univer- 
sity. 


Evanston Awarded First Place in 
National Traffic Safety Contest 


VANSTON, ILLINOIS, was awarded 

first place in the national traffic safety 
contest sponsored during 1935 by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Evanston’s auto death 
rate was 2.9 deaths per 100,000 population 
as compared with the national average of 
18.1 for the 801 cities, in all population 
groups, which competed in the contest. Six 
other cities were named as winners in their 
respective population groups and 138 mu- 
nicipalities between 5,000 and 10,000 popu- 
lation which went through the year without 
a traffic fatality were awarded honorable 
mention certificates. 

In the group having more than 500,000 
population, Milwaukee won first place, with 
New York second, Chicago third, and San 
Francisco and Detroit receiving honorable 
mention. Providence was the winner in the 
second population group, Syracuse in the 
cities between 100,000 and 250,000; Evans- 
ton in the 50,000 to 100,000 group; Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin, in the 25,000 to 50,000 
group; and Swissvale, Pennsylvania, was 
awarded first place among cities of 10,000 to 
25,000. The council-manager cities which 
won second or third places or received hon- 
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orable mention are: Greensboro, North Car- 
olina; Binghamton, New York; Tucson, 
Arizona; Everett, Massachusetts; Pensacola, 
Florida; Hackensack, New Jersey; Pampa, 
Texas; Ventura, California; and Astoria, 
Oregon. 

In awarding prizes and special mention for 
the “greatest traffic safety progress in 1935” 
to cities, the judges considered not only the 
reduction in traffic accidents from the aver- 
age of the previous three years, but also the 
enactment of regulations, the setting up of 
administrative machinery, and the conduct 
of organized educational activities which, ac- 
cording to general experience, are certain to 
bring eventual accident decreases. The acci- 
dent record, accident reporting, traffic plan- 
ning, traffic law enforcement, child safety, 
and public education were the factors in- 
cluded in the grading schedule. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


Oy. SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA — Eastern States 
Regional Conference—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York, April 29-30, and May 1. Execu- 
tive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 22-23. 
Executive director, Fred K. Hoehler, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
cIALs—Richmond, Virginia, May 4-7. Exec- 
utive director, Walter H. Blucher, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May 11-16. Secretary, Carl 
H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION — Toronto, Ontario, September 9-11. 
Executive director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL ENGI- 
NEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Pusiic Works Orriciats — Toronto, On- 
tario, September 28-30. Executive director, 
Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoctI- 
ATION—Richmond, Virginia, October 19-21. 
Executive director, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 


promotions in the government service. 


Personnel agencies and appointing 


authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 


the development of the career idea in the public administrative 


POSITIONS OPEN 

“Sree TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION. Gov- 

ernmental Research and Publicity Man. 
Qualifications desired: University training in 
economics and political science, actual news 
writing experience. Salary depends on quality 
and volume of the product of the person se- 
lected. Applicants should apply to William R. 
Pouder, executive secretary, Tennessee Taxpay- 
ers Association, Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Nashville. 

COMMISSION OF PUBLICITY AND EFFICIENCY, 
ToLepo, Onto. Secretary. G. Burman Curry, 
secretary, has resigned effective April 1 to be- 
come director of the Atlantic City Survey Com- 
mission. Experience in governmental research 
and editorial work preferred. Salary, $2,170 per 
year. Apply to the Commission, 320 Safety 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. (This is an official re- 
search agency in the city hall.) 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 28; A. B. degree; summer school at Zim- 
mern School of International Studies, Geneva, 
Switzerland; and School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs, Syracuse. Teacher and later principal 
of an American school in the Orient, 1930-34. 
For the past year, executive secretary of a cit- 
izens’ league in an Eastern city. Would like pub- 
lic administrative position. (P-22). 

Age, 23; Ph. B. in political science. One year’s 


service. 


experience with municipal government; one year 
with federal government; newspaper experience; 
stenographic experience ; now completing appren- 
ticeship with national governmental association. 
Desires position as secretary or assistant to a 
city manager. (P-32). 

Age, 35; master’s degree in city planning, one 
year’s study in large Eastern law school, and 
for the last five years connected with a state 
government in the capacity of city planning 
consultant to municipal officials. Would like po- 
sition in municipal or governmental planning, 
administrative, or research work. (P15). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


G. BurMAN Curry, who has been secretary 
of the Toledo Commission of Publicity and Effi- 
ciency for the last four years, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Atlantic City Survey 
Commission. 

CHARLES F. Yarp, formerly on the staff of 
the New Jersey State Civil Service Commission, 
has been appointed to the research and consult- 
ing division of Public Administration Service, 
Chicago. 

R. C. ATKINSON, staff member of the Ohio 
Institute at Columbus, and WALTER MATSCHECK, 
director of the Kansas City Civic Research In- 
stitute, have been appointed to the staff of the 
Committee on Public Administration, of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 


Lady, It’s Yours 


LADY entered the office of the director of public works and complained strenuously 
against the service, or lack of service, that she was getting on garbage collection. The 








complaint clerk did the best he could to appease the good lady and promised immediate 
action. The lady left the office not entirely satisfied and was still mumbling as she reached 
the elevator. Noticing her perturbed countenance, a young attorney, a friend of the admin- 
istration, attempted to console her by saying, “Madam, is there anything I can do for you?” 

On this invitation she again poured forth her troubled soul, and by the time she had 
reached the main lobby she had completed her story. The young man replied that he was 
an attorney and that he could help her, to which she replied, “What can you do?” 

“Lady, the courts have decided that garbage is the property of the city. You go home 
and give the city 48 more hours in which to collect that garbage. If the city fails to collect 
it in that length of time, that garbage legally becomes your property, and you will be at lib- 
erty to do anything you wish with it after the expiration of that time.” The good lady looked 
stunned, and the attorney chuckled as he walked away. 


—Earv E. HAGERMAN, director of finance, Dayton, Ohio. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from current issues of periodicals in the 
field of local government in the United States.* 


AKING Tax Payments Easy. After a sur- 

vey of 50 cities had revealed that instal- 
ment tax collection systems were neither un- 
popular nor undesirable, the city council of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, adopted an ordinance providing 
for quarterly payment of real estate taxes. If 
instalments are not paid when due, a 5 per cent 
penalty is added, and an additional 10 per cent 
penalty is added if the tax is still delinquent on 
September 1 of the second year after it is 
assessed. 


Dismissals by City Manager Upheld. An at- 
tempt to secure injunctions against William D. 
Robbins, city manager, Niagara Falls, New 
York, for summarily removing the city treas- 
urer, superintendent of parks, purchasing agent, 
and a city hall attendant met with failure in the 
Niagara County Supreme Court. It was decided 
that the city manager had full power to remove 
the department heads irrespective of whether 
they were classified by the local municipal civil 
service commission, as they are considered in 
the unclassified service by the state civil serv- 
ice law. A temporary injunction, however, was 
granted restraining the city manager from dis- 
charging the attendant, since he was entitled to 
the protection of the civil service law. 


Broadway Trolleys Replaced. Motor busses 
have recently entirely replaced street cars on 
Broadway in New York City. The “gay white 
way” was the third major traffic artery in New 
York City on which street cars have been aban- 
doned. A gradual replacement program is now 
under way. 


City Compels Collective Bargaining. Milwau- 
kee’s recently adopted ordinance endeavoring to 
compel collective bargaining in case strikes ran 
up against legal difficulties, and a test case on 
the validity of the ordinance is now in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Milwaukee County. In its brief, 
the city contends that the ordinance is properly 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


in the field of the legislative power of the coun- 
cil, that it deals with a matter of public concern, 
and that it is not an unreasonable remedy. 


Scrip Still In Use. Municipal employees of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, still receive part of 
their salaries in scrip. In February, 1936, sal- 
aries were paid half in cash and half in non- 
interest-bearing scrip. Employees have been 
paid in full in cash for only two months since 
December, 1932. 


Municipal Salaries Restored. Two Michigan 
cities, Dearborn and Pontiac, have recently in- 
creased prevailing salaries for employees. Dear- 
born made a blanket raise of 5 per cent for 
practically all employees, and Pontiac included 
$50,000 in its 1936 budget to be used for re- 
storing salary cuts. 


Nonresidents Cause Accidents. A recent report 
by the Evanston, Illinois, police department re- 
veals that 100 per cent of the motor vehicle 
accident fatalities and 45 per cent of the non- 
fatalities happened in connecton with drivers 
and vehicles belonging out of the city and not 
subject to the official municipal inspection. 


Peddlers License Voided. An ordinance of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, requiring solicitors of orders 
for merchandise for future delivery to pay a 
monthly license fee of $15 and a monthly occu- 
pation tax of $40 has been held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of Nebraska on the 
grounds that the measure was unreasonable and 
confiscatory. 


TVA Business Booms. The favorable decision 
by the Supreme Court on the TVA has resulted 
in four Tennessee cities, Bolivar, Milan, Somer- 
ville, and Jackson, signing contracts to purchase 
surplus power from Wilson Dam. Nashville and 
Chattanooga have recently become more inter- 
ested in securing power from the government. 


City Balks at Light Bill. Demanding a sub- 
stantial rate reduction, the city of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, refused to pay its January elec- 
tric bill of $5,554 to the Blackstone Valley Gas 
& Electric Company for furnishing electricity 
for street lights and municipal buildings. The 
city has filed a petition with the state public util- 
ities department for a hearing to lower the pres- 
ent rates and has also taken first steps to float 
a bond issue to build a municipal electric power 
plant. 
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Assessor Organizes Advisory Board. Dean R. 
Hurley, city assessor of Bakersfield, California, 
has organized an advisory board to keep prop- 
erty values in equitable proportion from year to 
year. Representatives on the board include one 
member from a taxpayers’ association, three 
members of the local real estate board, a bank 
president, an appraiser for a building and loan 
association, and two private citizens associated 
with real estate companies. In the past four 
years only two protests have been filed with the 
official board of equalization. 


Detroit Gets Natural Gas. Arrangements. have 
been completed to connect Detroit and the 
Amarillo gas fields in Texas. A contract has been 
signed by the Detroit City Gas Company and 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company for 
the delivery of up to 90,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas daily, beginning July 1, 1936. 


Easements Ruled Assessable. In the case of 
the City of Fort Worth vs. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals has held that the city may as- 
sess for taxation the easement of a telephone 
company in the streets and alleys where it main- 
tains its poles, wires, underground cables, and 
conduits. 


[ April 


Oakland Surveys Real Property. The City 
Planning Commission of Oakland, California, is 
now carrying on a real property survey upon 
which 200 persons are employed. It is hoped 
that the results of this survey will make it pos- 
sible to visualize district conditions and to for- 
mulate a community plan for the gradual or 
immediate rehabilitation of dwellings. 


Firemen to Train Watchmen. Plans have re- 
cently been completed in Chicago to have a 
training school for private watchmen conducted 
by the fire department in the interest of fire 
prevention. It is estimated that the training will 
be given to approximately 25,000 watchmen. 


Port Authority Insures Tenure. To insure 
stability and to offer encouragement to its em- 
ployees, the Port of New York Authority has 
established the principle of permanency of ten- 
ure during good behavior, which guarantees that 
no one shall be removed from office or employ- 
ment except upon charges duly given in writing, 
with ample opportunity to reply and to be 
heard. The privilege will be accorded to every- 
one who has been in the employment of the 
Authority for five or more years. Employees 
who have worked less than five years will re- 
ceive the benefit of the spirit of the principle. 


New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


THE Municrpat YEAR Book, 1936. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
editors. International City Managers’ 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. April, 1936. 476pp. $4. 

Previous issues of this yearbook have estab- 
lished it as an indispensable volume for the mu- 
nicipal administrator. Readers of the 1936 edi- 
tion will be pleased to note its increased size and 
the number of new features which have been 
incorporated. For further description see Mr. 
Shaver’s article in this issue of PuBLIc MAn- 
AGEMENT. 


AVERAGE TYPICAL RESIDENTIAL BILLs By 
STATES, GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, AND 
THE UNITED States. By the Electric 
Rate Survey, Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Rate Series No. 3. 1936. 5lpp. 

Previous publications in this series included 
data for cities of 50,000 population and over 


and separate reports for each state covering 
communities of all sizes down to a population 
of 250. This report carries the analyses of typ- 
ical residential bills a step further in that it 
combines the data for individual communities 
and presents them on the basis of states, geo- 
graphic divisions, and the United States. 


A Dest ADMINISTRATION MANUAL FOR 
Texas Cities. By J. T. Barton. Bureau 
of Research in the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 1936. 103pp. 

Although prepared primarily for the use of 
municipal officials in Texas, this manual contains 
many principles and suggestions adaptable to 
other jurisdictions. In addition to chapters on 
debt incurrence, refunding, and debt payments, 
there are two interesting chapters on the city’s 
part in debt administration and the state’s part. 

The text is well documented with footnote ref- 

erences to authoritative works in the field. 
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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
Cities. By American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1936. 188pp. $2. 

This volume contains the proceedings of the 
joint conference on city, regional, state, and 
national planning held in Cincinnati in May, 
1935. The papers read at the conference repre- 
sent the opinions of the leading authorities in 
the field on current problems in city planning 
and in the broader fields of regional, state, and 
national planning. 


SoctAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Paul H. Douglas. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42 Street, New York. 376pp. 1936. 
$2.50. 

This book, which is an analysis and appraisal 
of the federal Social Security Act, is not directly 
concerned with problems of municipal adminis- 
tration, but the current interest in and impor- 
tance of social security are so widespread that 
public administrators in all levels of government 
will find it interesting and profitable to read 
this scholarly treatment of the subject. 
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LEGAL NoTEs ON LocAL GOVERNMENT. (A 
quarterly journal.) Published by the 
Section of Municipal Law, American 
Bar Association, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York City. $2 a year. 

The first issue of this new quarterly publica- 
tion appeared in March, 1936. In addition to 
leading articles on current problems there is a 
very useful section surveying current case law, 
legislation, and literature. Municipal adminis- 
trators will welcome this new publication in a 
heretofore neglected field. 


Municipat Law Journat. (A monthly jour- 
nal.) By Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $10 a year. 

The first issue of another new y journal in the 
field of municipal law appeared in January, 
1936. It covers briefs and opinions, views on 
current problems, federal rulings and regula- 
tions, recent decisions, new ordinances, and list 
of important current law review articles. This 
publication should be valuable to city attorneys, 
city clerks, and others who would keep up-to- 
date with municipal legal affairs. 


anotHeER PARK-O-METER erv..... 


This time it’s beautiful Miami 


= 


DUAL PARKING METER CO. 


Oot a abaal- ael-de Dp dot at talel-e sileley 


IAML Florida, has been added 

to the rapidly increasing list 
of Park-O-Meter cities. In February. 
408 meters went into operation in the 
downtown streets of this world fam- 
ous city. And judging trom the short 
time they have been in use, Park-O- 
Meters will be as successful in Miami 
as they have been in other places. 
Don't let minor details keep your 
city from enjoying the many advan- 
tages Park-O-Meters offer. Get in 
step with the times and investigate 
this practical plan for controlling 
parking and increasing revenue. It 
is working in other cities — it will 
work in yours. Write or wire us to- 
day for complete details. 


Carl C. Magee. President Oklahoma City. Ok! 
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DICTAPHONE USERS SAY — 
A aa oo . 
Yes — and they say it with orders! 


“Would you employ him again?” is regarded by many an executive as the supreme 
test of the ability of the man who is being recommended to him. Ask anyone who 
has employed the Dictaphone as a right-hand man 

Never in the history of this dictating instrument, have so m iny executives been 
turning to the Dictaphone to increase their accompt shments. Perhaps 
never been a time when the man who can clear his desk quickly, can do so much 
to re-establish that pleasant custom of sending dividend checks to stockholder: 





there has 


Whatever the reason, the fact remains that the man who gets the most done in 
any business day, is the man with the Dictaphone at his elbow. If you he re ever 





rung for your secretary and waited; if you have ever phoned important i instruc 
tions only toc have them misunderstood; if you'v an im 
customer waiting on the phone while you made p il moranda 
appreciate the always-there, always-listening, tel features of 
the Dictaphone. 

What is an office anyway?” is the title of a new book we have for you. A note 
to this office or a phone call to the Dictaphone office in your city will bring a copy 


promptly and without cost to you 


DICTATE TO A 


DICULAP EON 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Re atened Trade-Mark of Pg we ee Corporation 
makers of Dictating Machines and cessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applie 


ied 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION. 205 GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. C. 



































WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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